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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 



THE ABORIGINES. 

The common origin of the aboriginal inhabitants of Western 
Austrah'a has been sufficiently proved by Sir George Grey, from 
comparison of their language, laws, customs, and mode of life. From 
similar evidence their relation to those of the other Australian 
colonies may, with equal certainty, be deduced. John Forrest, indeed, 
remarks that there is a line of separation betweep those of the west 
coast and the interior, which, however, does not tend to disprove 
community of origin. The former, he says, fear the latter, consid- 
ering that all sickness is to be attributed to " the wise men of the 
East ; " yet they appear to have regular times and places of meeting 
for the interchange of the commodities of the different districts. 
There are certainly to be found among them physical varieties, but 
these appear to be only the natural consequences of those differences 
of climate and food which must be found in a country extending from 
13° 34' to 35° 13' of latitude, and as having a corresponding variety of 
character and productions, over an area of 500,000 square miles, 
estimating only that moiety in which the natives are more or less 
intimately connected with the colonists. There are also such 
dialectic differences as must result from the same causes, aggravated 
as they are in this case by laws which compel isolation.* 

The physical development of man will always be consequent, not 
only on his origin, but his mode of life, his occupation, and, more 
especially, his food. The principal occupation of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of West Australia has been necessarily hunting, as their 
food is the natural products of the country. Although, therefore, 
their physical development is often good, and they have great activity 
and powers of endurance, it is only for a time, not for continuous 

* The results of an examination into the physical character of the native prisoners at 
Rottnest will be found in the Appendix. 
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bodily labour. Those of the coast and southern parts of the colony, 
and of the eastern lake district, are lower, those of the forest and 
plains of higher types, which culminate in the inhabitants of the upper 
basins of the Murchison and Gascoyne, and of the northern districts. 
In the north generally the climate is more suitable to the physical 
development of the Aborigines than the colder south ; there clothes 
and shelter are unnecessary, except against rain — though the recent 
explorers in the north tell us that they make holes in the earth to avoid 
the mosquitoes — they consequently walk naked, and seldom build 
huts for more than temporary uses. In the south, on the contrary, 
the kangaroo cloak is commonly worn ; and on the plains the winter 
huts are made of solid timber covered with boughs and clay ; and the 
fire-stick is carried when moving from one place to another. 

The same physical development which is attained to in their 
natural state could not be expected from the natives residing near 
the settlements, as they could not continue their original habits and 
mode of life, their rights of property and laws against trespass 
confining each family to its own hunting-grounds. They have there- 
fore, in order to procure sustenance, become mere " hewers of wood 
and drawers of water " to the settlers, receiving but small remunera- 
tion for their occasional services. Having acquired tastes for things 
only so procurable, especially intoxicating liquors and tobacco, they 
have suffered from diseases imported by the colonists previously 
unknown to them. This is, of course, most true of those living near 
the centres of population. But even in the country districts, where 
their labour is more valuable, and in some cases indispensable, they are 
commonly treated differently from, and paid less for the same work 
than, white men. Further, their women preferring, not unnaturally, to 
live with white men, because their life is then less laborious, and they 
obtain better food and clothing, are often taken from them ; their 
numbers diminish, and they gradually degenerate and dwindle away 
before the progress of civilization. There are no present means of 
arriving at any satisfactory estimate of the number of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the colony, but in the settled districts their number is 
decreasing very rapidly. G. Eliot, Esq., Government Resident at 
Geraldton, who came to the colony with Captain Stirling in 1829, 
writes, under date August 21st, 1879, " I cannot give you any estimate 
whatever zs to the number of natives. At any rate, between the Mur- 
chison and this there cannot be many, and the few there are are fast 
disappearing ; and the extraordinary thing is that there are very few 
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young men or children to be seen, I do not believe there are a dozen 
of the latter within twenty miles of Geraldton." O. Burt, Esq., R.M., 
Newcastle, reports (1885) the number in that district to be only 97 
males and 63 females. 

The term " family " is more justly applied to the divisions of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of West Australia than that of " tribe," and 
yet their social system is not patriarchal, inheritance and relationship 
being maternal, children taking the name and belonging to. the 
family of the mother ; and thus children of the same father, by 
different wives, may have altogether different relations, interests, and 
obligations, legally, which affect even articles of food in common 
use ; for every family has its kobong, totem, or cognizance, an animal, 
a bird, or other natural object ; which, if edible, is on that account 
forbidden, or tabooed, to that family. As the levirate law prevails, 
the wives and children of a man deceased fall to his brother, and 
polygamy is so far of necessity, and has become common otherwise. 
It must happen, in consequence of these laws of marriage, that when 
there are children by more than one wife, they will separate, each 
going to his mother's family ; thus they may even become enemies, 
and exposed as against each other to the " Vendetta " as Grey has 
shown. Female children are appropriated at a very early age, and 
commonly by their elders — a frequent cause of quarrel, as well with 
white men as domestic. 

The following table may illustrate a remarkable law of marriage 
in the central district of the Colony, 

Tabular arrangements of relationship in six families about New 
Norcia from Bishop Salvado. The upper lines of bracketed figures 
show the families to which intermarriage is permitted, the lower those 
to which it is forbidden. 

4. i ?1^ Tirarop. 

2 Nocognok. || J- 4- 5- 
'• 5- J 4|3 Palarop. 

4 Tondoropi^- \ ^- 5* 
' I ^P Mondorop. 

6 Jiragiok.|S- J- 4^ 
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If from this table it does not appear very clearly on what 
account some families are incapacitated from intermarriage, it is at 
least most evident that, under such conditions, both the patriarchal 
and tribal systems become impossible. The union of families closely 
related may, and does, take place for a time, but such union must 
necessarily be dissolved at the death of the temporary head or 
elderman* 

J. Forrest reports that the marriage laws are different among the 
nations of the north-west coast. Of the four families, Kimera and 
Paljari can intermarry, as can also Boorungnoo and Bannighu ; the 
children of a Kimera man and a Paljari woman take the name 
Boorungnoo, and those of a Paljari man and a Kimera woman that 
of Bannighu, while those of a Boorungnoo man and a Bannighu 
woman take the name of Kimera, and those of a Bannighu man and 
a Boorungnoo woman that of Paljari, and so on in continuation. The 
ultimate result would appear to an European genealogist " confusion 
worse confounded." 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further, but it may be 
observed, by the way, that these laws of marriage, and consequently 
of inheritance, must transfer the possession of hunting grounds from 
one family to another for every succeeding generation, and that 
therefore, local names were not, until the settlement of the Colony, 
permanent, but might be changed with the transfer of life interest 
from one family to another ; moreover, that such rapid exchanges of 
names would prevent any transmission of family traditions, and so 
none are found in West Australia. The "forest laws," so to speak, 
are, or were, very rigid ; the limits of the hunting grounds well 
known ; and trespassers for the purpose of taking game punished by 
law severely. The laws of savage life in West Australia, in their 
social relations are sufficiently simple, being based on the " lex ta- 
lionis," " an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; " but they become 
complicated by the principle which rules their application, viz. " that 
all the relations of a culprit are implicated in his guilt." If, therefore 
the principal cannot be caught, his brother or his father will do 
nearly as well ; and, failing these, any other male or female relatives 
who may fall into the hands of the avenger ; and as vengeance is a 
duty incumbent on the nearest relative, if the injured party is not 
alive or able to take it himself, when a crime has been committed 
every one connected with the culprit is in danger ; and so well is this 
understood that even children are aware of and prepare themselves 
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against it Where white men are concerned, and their family un- 
known, as is commonly the case in outlying districts, their comrades 
may suffer vicariously ; or even the next comer, knowing nothing of 
the cause, has suffered for the sin of his precursor. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the character of the natives of West 
Australia than their submission to their own laws ; and as the amount 
of punishment for every offence is apportioned and known, an 
offender will, not uncommonly, present himself for punishment. One 
case t)f this kind occurred in the Eastern district, in the presence of 
the then inspector of police, of a man who readily suffered himself to 
be killed in retaliation for a legal manslaughter he had committed ; 
. and this was done to prevent a battle, consequently imminent, 
between his family and that of his victim ; and another in the Victoria 
district, within the knowledge of the writer of this record, of two 
young persons, who, being attached to each other, were content to 
suffer severe punishment, three times repeated, that the law being so 
satisfied they might afterwards live together. Secondary punishments 
are usually inflicted with the spear, and the part of the body to be 
pierced for each offence is known, and the punishment confined to 
It. Men in their own families often punish ferociously and without 
control, except from fear of possible retaliation from relatives, their 
wives especially, corporal punishment being seldom inflicted on male 
children. The women are the great inciters to vengeance, and 
stimulate the passions of the men with their wild songs. They are 
themselves when excited very violent, and fight desperately with their 
wanuas, or digging-sticks, which are not unlike the quarterstaves of 
our Saxon ancestors, on a smaller scale, but they are often heavy and 
dangerous weapons. As the women by their songs stimulate the 
men to violence, so the men lash their own passion to the highest 
pitch of excitement' by singing ; and indeed there is no serious business 
of life in which music has not its part. The more mournful and 
plaintive songs are not unfrequently affecting, even to the European 
ear, and are often extemporised. Music and dancing naturally go 
together. The dances or corroborries of the natives, as usually seen 
and described, are, properly speaking, war dances, but it may be 
presumed that they have different fbr different occasions. These 
dances differ little from those of savage people, and are very similar 
to those of the Polynesian Islanders. Near the settlements they are 
often performed merely for the gratification of white men, and are 
therefore becoming less characteristic. Usually they are of men only. 
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but not always, for on one occasion, not for the amusement of white 
men, a corroborree was held at which the men, stationary as usual, 
were enveloped by two bands of women, advancing and retreating, 
all brandishing a peeled stick with a conical head like the thyrsis of 
an ancient Bacchanal. The marriage ceremony is simply taking the 
bride to her husband's mia, or hut, which she then prepares, or 
perhaps makes a new one for his reception. The most important 
ceremonies are those of the funeral, which appear to differ in different 
parts of the Colony. Mr. Armstrong, native interpreter at Perth, 
says : " The lowland tribes dig the grave north and south, the body 
placed on the right side, with the head towards the south, the face 
looking towards the rising sun ; the earth formed into one crescent- 
like mound on the west side of the grave.** The grave is dug very 
carefully, under the direction of the boolya, or sorcerer, with the 
wanua, the earth being thrown out by the hands, the eldest of 
the bearers of the deceased commencing the digging ; when finished 
a fire is lighted within it On the south coast two mounds are 
usually made, and Sir G. Grey saw a grave dug, [by the side of 
which four heaps were made, the different qualities of soil being kept 
distinct. The body is brought in procession, with songs and wailings, 
the women lacerating their faces and heads with sharp bones, and, as 
Mr. Bussell writes, the men gashing their thighs, and sprinkling their 
blood on and around the corpse. Sometimes also they cut off their 
beards and the beard of the corpse, and having singed the hairs, rub 
their bodies with them. Sometimes the body is buried sitting, often 
in full dress, so to speak. Sometimes the grave is covered with a 
mound of earth or sand ; sometimes a mia is built over it. 

Mr. G. M. Whitfield thus describes in detail the burial customs of 
the natives in the valley of the Avon River, eastward of the Darling 
Range, West Australia : " When a native dies, a howling is set up by 
the women, who scratch their noses and temples until the blood 
streams down their faces. The deceased person is prepared for burial 
by having the thumb-nail of his right hand taken off. This is done 
by applying a fire-stick for a few minutes. Then the thumb and fore- 
finger are tied together crossways ; this is done to prevent the spirit of 
the dead person from throwing a spear. A portion of the hair is cut 
off the head, and with the thumb-nail is left on one side. The grave 
being dug, and the soil taken from it, it is put in a half-circle on one 
side. A cloak is thrown in the bottom, and the body, wrapped in a 
kangaroo-skin cloak, is lowered in a sitting posture, with the head 
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slightly inclining back. Sticks are laid across, and rushes or bark put 
on them to prevent the earth touching the body. A light covering of 
earth is then put over all ; the earth that has been taken out of the 
grave is piled up and nicely moulded in a half-circle at the side. A 
hut is built over the whole grave. The hut is built by putting poles 
in the ground in a half-circle, and inclining the tops in until they 
meet. Small pieces are put in the intermediate spaces to fill up. The 
whole is covered with rushes or tea-tree bark. The thumb-nail and 
hair are placed in a small mound at the northern end of the half-circle 
of earth. His mero is, after the peg has been broken off, stuck in the 
middle of the mound. At the side his knife, hammer, dowak, and 
spears are, after the barbs have been taken off, stuck at the head. The 
hut is now swept out, and some green rushes put on the grave. All 
the trees for some distance round are marked by cutting the bark 
with an axe. A small fire is made close to the grave in front, and the 
natives leave the place. The next morning, and for several mornings, 
the women return, make a small fire, and have a good cry. The 
mother lies down on the grave and talks to her dead son, and draws 
some milk out of her breast on to the grave. The reason for making 
the fire is, they believe that the spirit does not leave the neighbour- 
hood, but comes back to the grave ; and if it finds no fire, goes to the 
next camp to warm itself, and will probably do some mischief to one 
of the persons whose business it was to revenge his death. The form 
the spirit is supposed to take is that of a small brown lizard, that eats 
into their flesh ; hence the name, * Bilya Backan * (Bilya, to bite, 
Backan, the belly). As the natives do not believe that any person 
dies a natural death, but suppose them to have been boulyaed 
(bewitched) by some member of another tribe, it becomes the duty of 
the eldest son to revenge his death by killing the first stranger he 
meets with. The fire is kept burning at the grave until this has been 
done. The men of the tribe put powdered charcoal on their foreheads, 
by way of mourning ; the women cover their heads and breasts with 
white pipe-clay. The hut that is built over the grave always faces 
the rising sun. The name of the dead person is never mentioned, as 
the spirit might hear, and suppose he was called ; they say the son of 
So-and-so. When the person that bears tidings of death comes to 
the camp of natives, he sits down without talking. On seeing a near 
relation, he stands up and walks over to him, sits down in front, and 
puts his cloak over both their heads, and his arms round his waist, 
and whispers his sad tale. The natives have a great reverence for 
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their dead, and will not allow the hut to be removed, or any of the 
weapons that have been put round the back of the grave to be taken 
away." 

This agrees in many particulars with the account given by Mr. 
G. Moore. In the Victoria district a large circular area is swept clean 
round the grave, and the bark of the surrounding trees, when there are 
any, is girdled, and peeled wands, such as already described, are placed 
round it with others at a distance, as if for guide-posts ; or branches 
of peeled bark put in the bushes, to warn any one from approaching 
the grave incautiously. Mr. Surveyor Johnston reports of the natives 
east of the Leopold (? range), that it is their custom to carry about 
some of their dead for a long time, wrapped in bark, and when the 
body becomes dry, to place it in a hollow rock, or the top of a tree, or 
on a white ants' nest. By his own observation this was done with the 
bodies of children, but he was informed that it also obtained with the 
adults. These ceremonies, of course, differ more or less in proportion 
to the rank and means of the deceased ; but as death is not considered 
a natural event, but the effect, if not of violence then of sorcery, it 
commonly happens that, in obedience to the "lex talionis," a human 
victim or victims will be offered to the manes of the deceased. The 
spirit is supposed to leave the body, and go to the west ; but it must 
be presumed to assume afterwards a bodily shape, as some among the 
old colonists were recognised as the returned spirits of friends and 
relations, being palefaced and coming from the west Governor Weld 
writes that " traditions of a triad of spirits, a legend of the deluge, 
and an expectation of an universal conflagration are yet current 
among some of the native tribes, especially in the north : " but there 
does not appear to be any corroboration of such traditions existing. 
The belief that disease and other evil is the consequence of witchcraft 
or sorcery being prevalent everywhere among the natives, invests the 
Boolyas or Sorcerors, as commonly among savages, with great power ; 
they are supposed to be able both to cure and inflict disease, even 
when at a distance ; but most commonly by means of bones, stones, 
food, or other matter to which they have committed the evil influence. 
Pieces of crystal called " teyl " are, as Sir G. Grey first observed, 
venerated as having healing properties. In several different parts 
of the Colony rude drawings of paintings have been found on the 
walls of caves, several remarkable ones found by Grey in the Glenelg 
valley being figured in his book. These are supposed to have been 
made and used by the Boolyas, but some are hunting pieces, and 
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similar designs have been made on the walls of Rottnest prison by the 
natives confined there. There are also localities supposed to be 
haunted by an evil spirit called Ginga, which the natives avoid, as they 
do certain lakes said to be inhabited by a ferocious monster called 
Wangul, or they approach them, if necessary, with fear. Some places 
also, it is believed, are appropriated to the performance of the rite of 
circumcision, which obtains, according to J. Forrest, to the south and 
west of a line drawn from Point Culver on the south coast to the 
Geraldine mine on the Murchison river. Mr. Johnstone found it 
prevailing in the eastern part of the Kimberley district ; there also he 
saw women with the cartilage of the nose pierced, and a piece of wood 
thrust through the aperture. It is possible that the separation of the 
sexes, at a particular time of the year, when the men wander away 
in troops, may be connected with the rites of circumcision and incision, 
or with other rites which, with the mode of ornamenting by excoriation 
and tattooing, and painting their bodies by the natives will be found 
particularised in Dr. Milne Robertson's report made for the last 
Exhibition at Sydney ; as also of the extraction of the two front teeth 
of the upper jaw, which is common among the men. There are 
certain ceremonies practised when these things are done, but they 
have not been witnessed by white men. No people are more slaves 
to form and ceremony than the natives of West Australia. There are 
forms for meeting, forms for parting, for communicating intelligence 
good or bad ; in short, for almost every daily occurrence of life. 

The food of the natives is obtained mostly by hunting, fishing, and 
digging, and its quantity and quality depend on the character of the 
district they inhabit ; Grey, enumerating the different kinds of food 
in use among them, concludes that, before the immigration of the 
white man, food was as abundant in quantity as various in kind. His 
list contains twenty-five species of animals, and the same of fish, 
besides occasionally the whale and seal when cast on the coast ; the 
turtle and land-tortoise; shell-fish of all kinds except the oyster; 
lizards, snakes, rats and mice ; four kinds of grub ; the emu, wild 
turkey, guon pigeon, and other land birds ; the swan and other water 
fowls ; twenty-nine roots ; four gums, of which the " kuowat " from 
the swamp mimosa is the favourite, the nuts of the Zamia, which are 
poisonous without preparation by bury ing, and several other vegetable 
products. Most of these Grey himself had tasted, and some, which 
might be thought disgusting, as the grubs, he found not only palatable 
but delicate eating. Cannibalism is still practised by the natives 
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inhabiting the more northern parts of the Colony, but as the exception 
not the rule, most commonly from want of other food. Yet cases 
have occurred, even lately, and within the settled districts of the 
Colony, which show that it is sometimes from choice. The animal 
most important to the natives is the kangaroo, not only as food 
but for the skin, of which cloaks and bags are made ; the bones, 
which are adapted to many domestic purposes; and the sinews, 
which supply the place of thread and string when no appropriate 
vegetable fibre is found. The hunting of this animal brings 
out all the bodily and mental powers of the native. The chase is 
followed sometimes by numbers, then a herd of kangaroos is 
surrounded, and driven in, as by the Scottish * Tinchel ; * more 
frequently by a man with his family, the women and children giving 
notice of the presence of the game and its position to the hunter, all 
acting in accord and by customary rules of the chase, and in this 
manner children get their first training to it; occasionally by an 
individual whose powers of endurance enable him to follow the tracks 
of a kangaroo till the beast is fairly tired out. This last is the glory 
of the hunter. Kangaroos are also taken in the pitfalls near their 
watering-places, and by pointed stakes driven in at the fording-places 
of the rivers ; or they are speared from behind screens of boughs, as 
are other animals and birds, or killed with the kyley or dowak. 
Fish are speared, or taken in weirs made of brushwood and poles ; 
nets made of vegetable fibre are used in the north as well as in the 
eastern districts ; and on the north coast rough rafts made of logs 
are in use for fishing, but neither boats nor canoes. 

The laws of the chase are well understood : for instance, if two 
spears are found in the same animal after death, it is the property of 
him who threw the first ; this law and others are rigidly enforced, as 
are those relating to food, whether taken in the chase or otherwise, 
some eatables being forbidden to men, others to women, &c. 

The natives of West Australia, though they have neither written 
nor hieroglyphic characters, communicate with each other by means of 
a cypher, intelligible only to themselves. For keeping count they use 
tallies or nick sticks, the most ancient as the most common of all 
methods, because the most simple. 

The Aborigines of West Australia are of average height, and 
remarkable for activity rather than strength, yet some have been 
found of equal if not superior power of body to the white settlers ; 
their perceptive faculties are very acute, but their reflective, save only 
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for the purposes of hunting and tracking, nearly dormant. They are 
children of a larger growth, but, like children, capable of develop- 
ment both of body and mind by education, as has been sufficiently 
proved at the different institutions established in the Colony for that 
purpose. Their powers of imitation are remarkable; they have been, 
and still are, very useful as messengers, stock-keepers, horse-breakers, 
hunters ; in shearing arid washing wool, diving for pearls, and to the 
police indispensable as trackers. They have been employed as mail- 
carriers, road-makers, in building, quarrying, and at Rottnest in salt- 
making ; have learnt and practised successfully mechanical trades, and 
at New Norcia have proved good gardeners and agriculturists. They 
learn music readily. Mrs. Camfield reports that several of the women 
trained by her have become good housewives and needlewomen, and 
that one lad gained his livelihood by his skill as a musician. A 
cricket eleven, trained and captained by H. Lefroy, Esq., has highly 
distinguished itself in contests with chosen elevens of Perth, Fremantle, 
and other places. On the north coast there are scarcely any other 
servants employed. When well used they are mostly ready, tractable, 
and faithful, and have proved of the greatest service to explorers, as 
Grey, J. Forrest, and others have gladly testified: the names of 
Kaibur, Pierre, Warroop, Tommy Windich and others will not be for- 
gotten. 

It has been acknowledged that the Home Government recognised 
a duty to the natives, and that the Colonial Government attempted to 
fulfil it, even in the earliest days of the Colony ; and it was an 
instruction to the mounted police when that force was established to 
keep watch over them for their advantage. In 1871 the Legislative 
Council reported that it was desirable to appropriate grants of land 
to aboriginal natives recommended by the principal of any native 
industrial institution; and in 1875 an Act was passed, giving power 
to the principals of such institutions to act as trustees to orphan 
native children ; and in 1877 a reserve of 50,000 acres was made in the 
central valley of the Murchison for the benefit of the natives ; more 
recently other reserves have been made, and this year (1885) a grant 
of ;f 100 has been made in aid of a mission to the natives on the 
Gascoyne, which the Rev. J. Gribble has gone there to establish under 
the auspices of the Bishop of Perth. 

There was formerly a place of reception for natives where now the 
Invalid Dep6t stands under Mount Eliza, below Perth water ; and in 
1841, a Wesleyan mission was established at Perth, under the charge 
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of Mr. Armstrong, native interpreter, in which about lOO children 
were assembled, but in consequence of sickness prevailing among 
them, the school was removed to Wanneroo, and from thence to 
York ; but subsequently this first attempt to educate native children 
was abandoned. 

A Benedictine mission was commenced in 1846 at New Norcia, 
on a branch of the Moose River, by the Fathers Serra and Salvado 
(both of whom have since been raised to the Episcopate), not without 
the assistance of some Protestants in Perth. It laboured under 
difficulties at first, but on the return of Dr. Salvado from Europe, in 
1853, with more adequate means, a chapel, a pro-monastery, dwelling- 
houses for native children, cottages for native married couples, 
farm-buildings, &c., were erected, and 300 acres of land cleared ; and 
since then the Mission has developed largely. In the same year a 
Mission school of the Protestant Episcopal Church was established by 
Archdeacon Wollaston and Mr. and Mrs. Camfield at Annesfield, 
Albany. This was ultimately removed to Perth, where it now 
remains in active operation. From both of these there have been sent 
out natives, civilized and useful members of society, and at New Norcia 
several married couples are settled, and residing in houses and on 
land provided for them. A Roman Catholic mission has be^n 
recently established in the Kimberley district, and efforts are being 
made by the Church of England, both in the north and south, in favour 
of the natives. 

The island of Rottnest, lying off Gage's Roads, about eight miles 
distant from the embouchure of the Swan River, has been for many 
years a penal settlement for native convicts. They are employed id 
various industries, principally in agriculture and salt-making. In 1884 
a commission was appointed to report on the state of the prison, in 
consequence of illness spreading among the prisoners ; and from the 
report may be gathered a full confirmation of what has been said in 
this account of the natives as to their capability to receive and profit 
by instruction, their docility and usefulness. The land of the Colony 
has been our principal source of income to its Government, and of 
capital to the settlers. That land was the possession of the natives, 
and was taken from them without payment, or other consideration, nor 
were reserves even made for them, until very recently. Some small 
gifts, of blankets, food, &c., were, however, annually made to them as 
eleemosinary. The proportion between the income derived from land 
and the expenditure on the natives was, from 1837 to 1845 one si^th ; 
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from 1855 to 1865, one tenth, and from 1845 to 1875, one twentieth. 
In 1884, the receipts from land amounted to £goA7^ 7^- 6^.i the 
expenditure on the natives was ;f2,3i9 8^. lod. There were thus, 
besides the large area of land held in fee simple amounting to 
1,759,246 acres, 148,550 acres held in lease for pastoral purposes. 
These figures would seem to show that the material advants^es which 
the settlers have derived from the natives have been much greater than 
any which the natives have received from them. In these days 
responsibilities so accruing are more generally acknowledged than 
they were formerly; yet, as has been already noticed, both the 
Imperial and Colonial Governments recognized a duty, and endea- 
voured to fulfil it. More recently it has been under the consi- 
deration of the Legislature, and the result has been, as already 
recorded, grants of land and money for the benefit of the native 
inhabitants of the Colony. It may be hoped that what has been done 
will prove only the first instalment of a debt so obviously due to them. 
By the census of 1881 the number of natives in the employ of 
settlers was : — 



Districts. 

Blackwood . . . 
Fremantle. 
Greenough and Irwin 
Murray .... 
Northwest . . . 

Perth 

Plantagenet . . . 
Sussex .... 

Swan 

Toodyay .... 
Victoria .... 
Wellington . . . 
Williams .... 
York 

Totals. 



Males. 



6 

36 

40 

6 

944 

9 

no 

18 

18 

97 
214 

14 
SO 
78 



1640 



Females. 



4 

I 

22 

5 

17 

73 

6 

I 

61 

98 

6 

29 

60 



706 



Totals. 



62 

II 

1267 

26 

183 
24 
19 

158 
312 

20 

79 
138 



2346 



Recent accounts from the Gascoyne give 1300 as the number 
of natives in the employ of settlers in that district, making the 
total 3646. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Thagga (dish) made of Colyalla or Blue Gum (Noodea gum) used 
for digging for water, or warrin, le, used as spade. 

Cundy stones used on Upper Murchison for rite of circumcision — 
not seen by women. 

Bulya stone used by Bulya (medicine men) ; considered a charm. 
Bulya blows on it, then rubs it on his own breast and apph'es it to 
part affected with pressure, repeating some words. Those who 
possess one of these stones are supposed to be able to send disease 
to others, and cause even death — this is commonly believed by 
natives. 

Yowada, small bone of leg of Kangaroo — stuck in the hair as an 
ornament. Small bones of this kind are used to pierce holes in 
kangaroo skins when making Bookas. 

Oon6s (spinning machines), used by rubbing on thigh of left leg 
with right hand with string as twisted on it. The left hand placing 
hair together on right is twisting oono, as made, string fixed till no 
more room on oono, then take it off and commence again. New mode 
of spinning for Knoolban aiid Wargardees. 

Boombarro message sticks. These give safe passage to messenger 
who if injured or killed, offenders subject to " lex talionis." 

Knoolyumbidda, made of Wallalla sandal wood, used to pass 
through nose of young men when first pierced, and remain there till 
wound is healed (Geraldton). 

Gum from Xanthorrhcea : will let barbs come off in wound. 

Message sticks. Bambarro. 

Signal meros. Mero mero. 

Mundorg, Murchison and Northampton. 

Scorp or trough. 

Hagga. 

Stones said to be taken from sick by Bulyas. Bulya or Bolya. 

Cutting stone, Camdi or Coonda. 

Native names for woods used for weapons, &c. 

Munganda — ^Jam wood used for Womera, Dowark (chisel), 
especially the chisel-headed Weando used in Northampton district, 
also for climbing trees and for Wallamoo. 

Mairo stink wood used for Woonda (shield). 

Narra tharra cork wood, also for Woonda. 
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Yandy or York gum for Thurabanda. 
Corrada iron wood for Wallamoo. 
Chalygarra cypress for Wallamoo. 
These are from the last police reports. 

From other sources. 

jVIairo stink wood. Northern districts. 

Cundy stink wood. Murchison. 

Mungada Jam wood. Northampton. 

Mungarra Jam wood. Murchison. 

Wummera tea-tree for spears. 

Kobart swamp spear wood. 

Womear, or Malga spear wood of hills. 

Corrada sandal wood. 

Willarcik (bastard cypress) cedar, also Chalyegaria and Mordyark. 

Colyalla. Blue Gum. 
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